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TRANSACTIONS OF THE SOCIETY. 

October-December, 1897. 

Reception of Dr. Nansen. — A Regular Meeting of the Society 
was held at Chickering Hall, corner of Fifth Avenue and Eighteenth 
Street, on Saturday, October 23, 1897, at 8.30 o'clock p.m. 

President Daly in the chair, and beside him sat Dr. Fridtjof 
Nansen. 

Among the invited guests on the platform were Capt. Alfred T. 
Mahan, U. S. N. ; Mr. Carl Lumholtz, Civil Eng. R. E. Peary, 
U. S. N. ; Mr. Karl Woxen, Consul, and Mr. Chas. Ravn, Vice- 
Consul, of Sweden and Norway, and three survivors of the Lady 
Franklin Bay Expedition : Capt. David L. Brainard, U. S. A. ; Mr. 
H. Biederbick and Serg't Francis Long, U. S. Weather Bureau. 

The following persons, recommended by the Council, were 
elected Fellows: 

Archibald D. Russell (Life), August R. Ohman, 

Alletta Nathalie Bailey (Life), Henry Biederbick, 

Anthony J. Drexel Biddle, Phil., Eugene Underhill (Life), 

Chas. L. Delbridge, Atlanta, Ignatius R. Grossmann, 

Capt. D.fL. Brainard, U. S. A. 
Dr. Fridtjof Nansen was elected an Honorary Member. 
Mr. Chandler Robbins reported the Amendments to the By- 
Laws, proposed at the meeting held on the 12th of April, 1897, 
and moved their adoption. The motion was seconded, and the 
question having been put, the Amendments were adopted. 
President Daly then addressed Dr. Nansen, as follows: 

Dr. Nansen, our Council, availing themselves of the happy circumstance of your 
visit to the country, have asked you to this reception that they may present to you, in 
person, the gold medal founded by our late lamented Vice-President, General Cullum, 
and that the Fellows of our Society, of whom you see a goodly number here present, 
may have the pleasure of meeting you. 

To me is allotted the agreeable duty of expressing, on their behalf, their apprecia- 
tion of what you have accomplished, in the exploration of the Arctic, by the impor- 
tant and unexpected information you have brought back respecting its physical 
geography, and of the heroism, fortitude and cheerful endurance displayed in 
acquiring that knowledge. 

You have told us of the little encouragement you received from the eminent Arctic 
explorers now living ; that Admiral Sir Leopold McClintock, and also the majority of 
them, believed that there was no probability of ever seeing the Fram again when 
she gave herself up to the moving Polar ice, and that Admiral Sir George Nares said 
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that to push the vessel deliberately into the pack ice, was to lose all control over her 
movements, that she would be forced to drift helplessly about with the moving ice in 
which she was imprisoned, and that as to your theory that a vessel could be built 
that would resist and rise under the pressure of the ice, he said, that when once frozen 
in, the form of the vessel goes for nothing, and that there was no record of a vessel 
frozen into the Polar pack that was ever disconnected from it thereafter. 

This was certainly very discouraging, and it recalls an incident told me by Admiral 
Farragut. It will be remembered by many present that during our civil war a 
fleet of foreign war ships, Russian, English and French, assembled in the harbor of 
New York, and Admiral Farragut, who was then in command of the New York 
Navy Yard, together with myself and some others, was selected by the city author- 
ities to show the commanders and other officers of the foreign vessels our city insti- 
tutions ; on which tour the commander of the French Squadron, Admiral Farragut 
and myself were much together and became very well acquainted. 

After the war was over Admiral Farragut, in a conversation in which the French 
admiral was referred to, told me this anecdote about him. He came off New 
Orleans when Farragut was preparing to capture that city, and being a neutral he was 
allowed to pass the Confederate batteries and go up to that city with his vessel. 
Upon his return he visited Farragut and said to him: " Admiral, I have seen every- 
thing, and while I am precluded in honor from giving you any particulars of what I 
saw, I have come to say to you, in all sincerity as a friend, that I know you cannot 
take New Orleans," and Farragut answered, " Admiral, you know what you can do, 
but how can you know what I can do ?" " Of course," said Farragut to me, " I did not 
tell him that I was going to do what was then unknown in naval warfare, lash a 
wooden vessel to the side of the iron war steamers to receive the fire of the batteries 
as we steamed past them." And in somewhat analogous circumstances in this Arctic 
adventure you had your own idea of how a vessel could be constructed that might, 
as the Fram did, remain imprisoned in the ice pack all winter and successfully resist, 
as she did, the enormous pressure to which she was several times subjected and return 
as safe and as sound as when she entered the Arctic. 

Like Farragut, you did not tell them how you could do it, but you did it! 
It is gratifying to know that Sir George Nares, after the return of the Fram, with 
a manliness in every way worthy of him, wrote to you that she had proved that your 
theory was correct and that his skepticism was unfounded. 

You have also stated that Sir George Nares was at variance with the theory upon 
which your voyage was undertaken, that is, that there was a steady drift of the Polar 
ice from the coast of Siberia, across the pole to the east coast of Greenland, but he 
insisted that the drift was essentially determined by the prevailing winds, in which 
you found that he was correct, while a few, such as Admiral Inglefield, Admiral 
Wharton, director of the English Hydrographic Department, and some others, 
believed in your theory. 

My colleagues here will recall that I was one of the few. As the large part of 
the Arctic that had then been explored was a shallow sea, with an archipelago of 
islands, it was thought by many geographers that the unexplored part would prove to 
be of the same character, and assuming it to be so it appeared obvious to me that 
the great Siberian rivers descending into a shallow sea would create a strong and 
powerful current, sufficient to carry the drift ice across the Pole; the proof of which 
seemed to be the fragment of Siberian drift-wood found on the east coast of Green- 
land and the discovery there of relics of the Jeannette. It sometimes happens in 
scientific discoveries that the pursuit of one thing leads to the discovery of something 
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very different and quite as important, as was the case'here, for certainly your discov- 
ery that the unexplored part of the Arctic, in the immediate vicinity of the Pole, was 
a deep sea of more than two thousand fathoms, with a warm current at the depth of 
200 fathoms, running north, showing the connection of that warm current with the 
Gulf Stream and the Atlantic, is as important an Arctic discovery as has yet been 
made. 

I have frequently declared, in my annual addresses before our Society, that 
the discovery, or attainment of the Pole, was a mere geographical feat, that what 
was important and valuable was a thorough knowledge of the entire Arctic basin ; 
that we could not know all that we ought to know respecting the laws of the currents 
of the air and of the waters until we know what takes place in the Arctic — until we 
know more of its physical geography than we do now, and it is in this point of view 
that the discovery of the deep sea in the vicinity of the Pole is so important and 
valuable. 

In expressing my appreciation of the value of this discovery, I would also take 
occasion to refer to the admirable manner in which this three years' voyage of explo- 
ration and adventure is told. During my long life, and more especially during the 
thirty-four years that I have been president of this Society, I have read many narra- 
tives of Arctic exploration, and recall no one that has given me a more vivid impres- 
sion of what occurred. I have felt, in reading it, as if I actually saw what was 
taking place, and its perusal has given me a fuller idea of what it is to struggle 
against the formidable obstacles encountered in the attempt to get farther north 
than I ever had before. And that journey of two men, yourself and Johansen, for 
more than a year, reaching as far north as 86. 14, when you were compelled to turn 
back by obstacles that no human effort could overcome ; and that long, long return 
journey, struggling through rugged, drift and pack ice, monster floes, long lanes of 
open water lying across the way of your return, crossed frequently at imminent risk 
of life and always with great difficulty ; the intense cold, the daily discomforts, the 
Arctic wintering in inadequate huts, and the uncertainty in respect to food, where the 
dependence was upon such water or land animals as might be met with on or below 
the ice, present a picture of resolute perseverance and final success such as is rarely 
found in the history of exploration or adventure. 

Before closing my remarks I feel called upon to say a word respecting the officers 
and crew of the Fram ; upon the ability shown in the selection of such a body of 
men; upon the fraternity and good fellowship that existed throughout among all, 
officers and crew, and the fact that, while fully exercising on your part all the power and 
authority that is indispensable in the master of a vessel, you had the hearty, intelli- 
gent and earnest support of every one under your command. And what is rarely 
found in such explorations, that there should be no death, and even no sickness, and 
that the vessel and all of you should come safely back is a high tribute to the care, 
ability and forethought of the leader, whom we have the pleasure of welcoming here 
to-night. 

It is my duty now to present to you our gold medal, and in view of what I have 
but briefly recounted, to say that it could not be more worthily bestowed. 

Dr. Nansen, in. reply, briefly expressed his sense of the honour 
conferred and his gratification at the welcome extended to him by 
the Society. Unprepared as he was, having landed in New York 
but three hours before, he could do no more than sketch, in such 
words as came to him, the story of the three years' work and its 
main results. 
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When he resumed his seat, Mr. Peary came forward, and said: 
Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen : 

There are many who believe Arctic exploration to be a waste of time and money 
and a serious hazard of life. It is not my intention to discuss this matter to-night. 
The fact remains that from the earliest days, when men dreamed of the ever sunny 
Eden of the Hyperboreans, far beyond the land of the Anthropophagi, till now, the 
region within that magic line which bounds the northern disk of midnight suns and 
noon-day nights, the Arctic Circle, has exercised a strange charm over men and 
women of all temperaments, all ages, all conditions of life, and will continue to exer- 
cise this charm until every foot of this mysterious land and sea has been charted. 
By no one is this charm more strongly felt than by a man, warm of blood, clear of 
brain, clean of muscle, filled with noble courage and inspiration and the eager desire 
to know more. In such a man the atmosphere of the Arctic regions, biting, but pure 
as the celestial ether, the infinite silence, the indescribable grandeur and desolation, 
touch and set in vibrant unison the highest, grandest, noblest chords in human 
nature. 

There are no pages of England's history of which she is prouder than those on 
which are inscribed the work and the discoveries of her sons within the realm of 
noon-day night and midnight sun; there is no American that is not proud of the 
records of her noble men and officers in the Polar night; and there is no civilized 
man to-day, regardless of nationality, that is not proud of the magnificent accomplish- 
ment of Nansen in the fastnesses of the white North. 

Modern Arctic exploration demands an intelligent appreciation of requirements 
and ingenious means of application, to an end that shall reduce the obstacles and 
dangers of Arctic work to a minimum, which will under ordinary circumstances elimi- 
nate danger. But joined to this must be a cool, determined, thoughtless courage (by 
thoughtless I mean that, once the danger has been looked in the face, it is given no 
further consideration), which, if the unavoidable emergency arises, can march steadily 
day by day, neck and neck, and elbow to elbow, and lie down at night side by side 
with the gaunt spectres, starvation and death, and yet by sheer force of that God- 
given attribute which lifts man above the brute, — intelligent will, — outrace them, and 
win the coveted goal. We see those attributes exemplified here to-night. Ladies 
and gentlemen, Arctic exploration makes men. 

The last ten years have seen a revolution in matters of Arctic work. No longer 
do great expeditions go out and perish to the last man in the savage heart of the great 
night. To-day the effective work in the North is done by parties of two or at most 
three men Nansen 's magnificent sledge journey from the Fram northward to within 
less than four degrees of the Pole, and thence back to Franz Josef's Land, is an 
example. Modern Arctic exploration demands that the leader of the expedition 
shall be, not behind at headquarters or in the ship, but at the head of the advance 
party. There is where Nansen has always been. 

Still more recently, has Nansen evolved a yet newer departure, that of drifting in 
a ship across the Polar basin, and his recent voyage, with its achievements, and the 
safe return of his party and ship, form a signal monument to his ability. 

And what has he accomplished ? Briefly, he has shown that he can build a ship 
that will survive a three years' battle with the Arctic ice. 

He has discovered the existence of an entirely unsurmised deep polar sea; he has 
obtained a large amount of valuable scientific material which is now being worked up. 

He has distanced by a magnificent bound of one hundred and seventy miles all 
previous efforts in the North. Though our own flag is thus relegated to second place 
in the race, I am sure no one of us bears Nansen ill-will. 
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He has demonstrated the limited extent of Franz Josef's Land, and practically the 
non-existence of other lands in the Siberian segment of the polar basin ; thus elimi- 
nating that entire segment from further consideration as a possible route by which to 
reach the yet unsealed apex of the earth. 

He has returned himself and brought his entire party back in good health and 
condition. 

Perhaps no one, at least on this side of the water, is better able than I to fully 
understand and appreciate the meaning of those three years; the courage, persistence, 
fertility of resource and endurance, which in spite of moments of blackest depend- 
ency that no man living can entirely escape, kept him to the goal of accomplishment. 

I know the vibration of all the chords which are noted in his own narrative of his 
work. Ana another thing which elicits our warmest admiration is that the inception, 
the execution and the splendid results of Nansen's expedition, are due entirely to 
the personal force, energy, push, ability and enthusiasm of one man, Nansen. 

Nansen, I call you simply Nansen, because you have risen superior to any dis- 
tinction that a title can confer upon you, we, over here, are interested in Arctic ex- 
ploration ; we feel that we know a little something of it, and that we can appreciate 
what you have gone through and what you have accomplished ; and more than that 
we have the highest admiration for a man ; that wonderful machine of blood and 
brain and muscle, which rules the world, and adjusts itself equally to the burning 
heat of the Equator, or the savage breath of the Pole. 

Personally, and for the Society, and for the American people, I tender you the 
warmest welcome. 

Capt. Brainard, the surviving companion of Lockwood, who in 
1882 reached the Farthest North in latitude 83 24', expressed his 
admiration of the explorer who had carried his flag so much farther 
toward the Pole. 

On the invitation of President Daly, the Fellows then ascended 
the platform and were personally presented to Dr. Nansen. 

The Society then adjourned. 



A Regular Meeting of the Society was held at Chickering Hall, 
Fifth Avenue and Eighteenth Street, on Monday, December 13, 
1897, at 8.30 p.m. 

President Daly in the chair. 

The following named persons, having been duly proposed to, and 
passed by, the Council, were elected Fellows: 

Dr. Ralcy H. Bell, Milo M. Belding, Jr., 

Samuel Howland Hoppin, Frederick H. Comstock (Life), 

William Van Slooten, C.E., Charles W. Bradley, 

James C. Ayer, M.D., George G. Brooks, 

Frank Montgomery Avery, Mrs. William Combe, 

Selden Bacon, G. M. Corning, 

Frederick Billings, Mrs. Wm. T. Blodgett, 

Dr. J. S, Billings, Frank R. Chambers, 
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George H. Church, 

Rev. D. Stuart Dodge, 

Rev. William N. Dunnell, 

John E. Ellison, 

W. L. Cameron, 

Matthew Bunker, 

William L. Flanagan (Life), 

Edward Fitzgibbon, 

William J. Cassard, 

Rev. William M. Grosvenor, 

Henry Gade, 

Frederick de L. Booth Tucker, 

William E. Ferguson, 

Berthold Hochschild, 

Alex C. Humphreys, C. E., 

John Noble Golding, 

Abraham Gruber, 

C. R. Heike, 

Frederick E. Hyde, 

Chester W. Chapin (Life), 

Mrs. Alia Doughty, 

L. I. Dubo.urcq, 

Theodore F. Jackson, 

G. Radford Kelso, 

Alfred R. Kimball, 

Morris W. Benjamin, 

R. Ogden Doremus, 

William A. Hoe, 

John E. Hudson, 

Frank Livermore, M.D., 

William C. Lobenstine, 

John J. Hetzel, 

Edwin R. Dillingham, 

John S. Huyler, 

Clifford B. Hendricks, 

Cyrus J. Lawrence, 

John A. Garver, 

Frederick V. Green, 

Walter T. Hart, 

Goodhue Livingston (Life), 

Jacques Ballin, 

Rev. Joseph L. Hoey, 



D. Greene, 

Franklin Burdge, 

S. H. Kohn, 

Jesse Larrabee, 

L. A. Heinsheimer, 

George C. Miller, 

Robert T. Morris, M.D., 

Theophilus M. Marc, 

Edward C. James, 

A. J. C. Anderson, 

M. S. Kemmerer, 

S. Whitney Dunscomb, Jr., 

T. M. P. Mills, 

Edward M. Muller, 

Prof. T. Mitchell Prudden, 

Rev. Edward Judson. 

Robert W. Parsons, 

Sol. Oppenheimer, 

George A. Hearn (Life), 

George W. Millar, 

William Decatur Parsons, 

G. E. Hagerman, 

N. F. Palmer, 

David Murray, 

Jacob Rubino, 

John D. Keiley, 

John E. McDonald, 

Mrs. Thomas Jefferson Owen, 

George Notman, 

George L. Nichols, 

Clifford Richardson, 

William H. Porter, 

Samson Lachman, 

H. L. Metz, M.D., 

William F. Merrill, 

George G. Nevers, 

Frederick S. Gibbs, 

George Parsons (Life), 

August Eimer, 

Joseph M. Pray, 

George Lewis Prentiss, 

Frank Rothschild, Jr., 
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W. H. Sheehy, 
Joseph Shardlow (Life), 
Louis Stoiber, 
Sidney Hendricks Salomon, 
Rev. John Chamberlain, 
Hermann Schaus, 
Frederic A. Tanner, 
Louis W. Stotesbury, 
Marcus Stine, 
John C. Travis, 
Roswell W. Keene, 
Joseph W. Reinhart, 
Edwin H. Shethar, 
Walter Tonnele, 

The speaker of the evening 
a paper entitled, The Spirit of 
Asia Minor. 



Richard S. Treacy, 
George C. Thomas, 
James F. Wenman, 
Emil Wolff, 
Maurice Untermyer, 
C. A. Coffin. 
Louis Marshall, 
Samuel Putnam, 
Horace See, 
John J. Gleason, 
Lewis Nixon, 
Henry A. Rusch, 
M. F. Westover. 

Mr. W. D. McCrackan, then read 
the East : a Trip to the Interior of 



On motion, the Society adjourned. 



